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1911 Divided between T. M. C. Asser, Minister of State, member of the Council 

of State of the Netherlands, and Alfred Hermann Fried, Director of 
the Die Friedens-Warte. 

1912 No award was made, but in 1913 the award of 1912 was made to Elihu 

Root, member of the United States Senate, formerly Secretary of State, 
President of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

1913 Henri La Fontaine, member of the Belgian Senate, president of the Per- 

manent International Peace Bureau at Bern. 

1914 No award. 

1915 No award. 

1916 No award. 

1917 The International Red Cross Committee of Geneva. 

It will be observed that in 1912 the peace prize was not voted. 
This was in accordance with Section V of the By-Laws, which allows 
the Committee to postpone the award imtil the following year. In 
this instance the award was made in 1913 as of 1912. If, however, 
the members of the Committee should not make the award at the ex- 
piration of the year, the amount is added to the capital, unless the Com- 
mittee, by a vote of three-fourths of its members, should decide to 
set it aside as a special fund. The income of the prize thus set aside 
may be employed otherwise than as a prize to advance the cause of 
international peace. 

As no awards were made for 1914, 1915, and 1916, the amovmts of 
the prizes for these years, each approximately forty thousand dollars, 
were added to the special fund of the Nobel Institute situated in Chris- 
tiania, in accordance with Article V of the By-Laws, to be expended 
in the advancement of international peace. 

James Bbown Scott. 



THE DAWN IN GERMANY? THE LICHNOWSKY AND OTHER 
DISCLOSURES 

In the earlier part of March extracts appeared in the German press 
of a Memorandum written by Prince Lichnowsky, Imperial German 
Ambassador to Great Britain at the outbreak of the war of 1914, and 
more of this Memorandum is said to have been published in the 
Stockholm Politiken. In thje account given in the London Times for 
March 15, 1918, it is said that: 

The Memorandum was written by Prince Lichnowsky about eighteen months 
ago, for the purpose of explaining and justifying his position to his personal friends, 
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and only half-a-dozen typewritten copies were made. One of these copies, through 
a betrayal, reached the Wilhehnstrasse, and caused a great scandal, and another was 
comnnmicated to some members of the Minority Socialist Party; but how it hap- 
pened that a copy got across the German frontier forms a mystery to which PoUtiken 
declines to give any clue. Internal evidence, however, leaves no doubt in regard to 
the authenticity of the document. It is entitled "My London Mission, 1912-1914," 
and is dated Kuchelna (Prince Lichnowsky's country seat), August, 1916. 

The most casual reading of the Memorandum will disclose why the 
Prince's Memorandum has created a sensation in Germany, where the 
views expressed by the former Ambassador to Great Britain have not 
been avowed by the authorities. Naturally, they have been discussed 
in the Reichstag, and statements have appeared from time to time in 
the press that the Prince would be tried and punished for treason, 
or sedition, or for some other heinous offense. 

As regards the Reichstag, the London Times, in its issue of 
March 21, 1918, says in a dispatch from Amsterdam, dated the 19th: 

In the Main Committee of the Reichstag the subject of Prince Lichnowsky's 
Memorandum was discussed. Herr von Payer, the Vice-Chancellor, read a letter 
from the Prince, in which he stated that the Memorandum had been written with a 
view to his future justification. These notes were intended for the family archives. 
They have foimd their way into wider circles by an "unprecedented breach of con- 
fidence." The Prince expressed regret for the incident. 

Herr von Payer stated that the Prince had tendered his resignation, which had 
been accepted, but as he had been simply guilty of imprudence, no fiurther steps 
would be taken against him. 

A few of the more significant passages of the Memorandum are 
quoted, with summaries of omitted portions. 

The Prince arrived in London in November, 1912, and found that 
"people had quieted down about Morocco," as an agreement had been 
reached concerning this question between France and Germany. The 
Haldane Mission had, he said, failed because Germany insisted upon 
a promise of neutrality, instead of contenting itself with a treaty with 
Great Britain insuring it against attacks from that country. However, 
Sir Edward Grey, then British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
had, to quote the Prince's exact language, "not given up the idea of 
reaching an understanding with us and he tried it first in colonial and 
economic matters." The purpose of Sir Edward Grey as stated by the 
German Ambassador was to settle outstanding controversies with 
France and Great Britain, and thereafter reach similar agreements 
with Germany, "not to isolate us," to quote the Prince, "but as far as 
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possible to make us partners in the existing union. As British-French 
and British-Russian differences had been bridged over, he wished 
also the British-German differences to be settled as far as possible and 
to insure world peace by means of a network of treaties," which the 
Prince said would probably have included an agreement on the naval 
question after an understanding had been reached obviating the dangers 
of war. Such was Grey's program in his own words, the Prince says, 
apparently quoting Sir Edward Grey, upon which the Prince comments 
that it had '"no aggressive aims, and involved in themselves for 
England no binding obligations, to reach a friendly rapprochement 
and understanding with Germany '. In short, to bring the two 
groups nearer together." 

Prince Lichnowsky's disclosures concerning the attitude on the 
Balkan situation of Austria-Hungary and Germany, on the one hand, 
and Great Britain, on the other, are of the utmost importance, as they 
show an agreement of the Central European Powers to exclude Russia 
from Balkan affairs, to substitute their own influence for that of Russia, 
and to make of those states dependencies instead of making them 
independent, inasmuch as the Prince shows that Russian influence had 
really ceased in each instance with the independence of each of the 
Balkan States. 

It will be recalled that Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro and Serbia, 
after having beaten Turkey in what is known as the First Balkan 
war, fell out about the distribution of the spoils of victory, and that in 
a conference by their plenipotentiaries held in London they failed to 
agree. The consequence was the Second Balkan war, of Greece, Monte- 
negro and Serbia, in which Roumania joined, against Bulgaria, which 
had insisted upon the lion's share of the common victory. In this 
second war Bulgaria was badly beaten, and the Treaty of Bucharest 
was concluded in 1913. In these various negotiations, Austria was 
an interested party, insisting that the principality of Albania should 
be created out of the spoils claimed by Greece, Serbia and Montenegro, 
and that Serbia be denied an outlet to the seas. The attitude of the 
Central German Powers and of Great Britain is thus stated by Prince 
Lichnowsky, who was then German Ambassador to London: 

Soon after my arrival in London, at the end of 1912, Sir Edward Grey suggested 
an informal conversation in order to prevent a European war developing out of the 
Balkan war. The British statesman from the beginning took the stand that England 
had no interest in Albania on account of this question and was therefore not willing 
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to let it come to a war. He wished simply as an honest broker to mediate between 
the two groups and settle difficulties. He therefore by no means placed himself 
on the side of the members of the alhance, and during the negotiations, which lasted 
about eight months, he contributed not a little by his good will and effectual influence 
toward bringing about concord and agreement. Instead of assuming an attitude 
similar to that of the English, we without exception took the position prescribed 
to us from Vienna. Ck)imt Mensdoiff represented the Triple Alliance in London. 
I was his second. My mission consisted in supporting his propositions. 

So much for the attitude of the different Powers. Next as to the 
conduct of Sir Edward Grey and the consequences of the Balkan settle- 
ment conducted by Austria-Himgary and Germany. On these points 
the Prince said in his Memorandum: 

Grey conducted the negotiations with circiunspection, calmness, and tact. 
Whenever a question threatened to become complicated, he would draft a form of 
agreement which hit the matter right and always met approval. His personality 
enjoyed equal confidence from all members of the conference. We really again 
successfully stood one of the many tests of strength which characterize our politics. 
Russia had had to yield to us everywhere, so that she was never in a position to insure 
success of the Serbian wishes. Albania was created as an Austrian vassal state and 
Serbia was driven from the sea. The result of the conference was therefore a fresh 
humiliation for the Russian self-consciousness. As in 1878 and 1908, we had taken 
a stand against the Russian program without German interests being at stake. 
Bismarck knew how to mitigate the error of the Congress by secret treaty and by 
his attitude in the Battenberg question. The downward path again taken in the 
Bosnian question was continued in London, and when it led into the abyss it was not 
opportunely abandoned. 

It is common knowledge that Austria-Hungary had picked Bulgaria 
as the winner in the Second Balkan war, and that its defeat was a blow 
to what it considered its prestige. The Prince calls attention to this in 
the following passage, and the absence of a specious pretext evidently 
was the reason in the Prince's mind, although he does not say so, for 
the outbreak of the war a year earlier than it actually occurred: 

The idea of wiping it out by a campaign against Serbia seems soon to have gained 
groimd in Vienna. The ItaUan revelations prove this and it is to be supposed that 
the Marquis San Giuliano, who very appropriately characterized the plan as a most 
dangerous adventure, preserved us from becoming involved in a world war as early 
as the siunmer of 1913. 

But however interesting these passages may be, they are merely 
episodes in a memoir whose great value consists in the disclosure that 
before the outbreak of the war of 1914, Great Britain had not only, 
as is well known, settled its differences with France and Russia, but 
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also that Sir Edward Grey, representing Great Britain, had peaceably 
settled its controversies with Germany; that the terms of the treaty 
adjusting their conflicting claims to the satisfaction of Germany had 
not only been substantially agreed upon, but that the treaty itself 
had been drafted and initialed by Sir Edward Grey on behalf of Great 
Britain, and by Prince Lichnowsky on behalf of Germany. 

It appears that the agreement between the two coimtries extended 
to colonial matters in Africa, as well as economic questions in Asia. 
In regard to the former, the Prince says, speaking of the treaty of 1898: 

Thanks to the obliging attitude of the British Government, I succeeded in 
giving the new treaty a form which fully coincided with our wishes and interests. 
All of Angola up to the 20th degree of longitude was assigned to us, so that we 
reached the Congo region from the south; besides this there were the valuable 
islands of San Thome and Principe. . . . Furthermore we received the northern 
part of Mozambique. . . . 

"The British Government," the Prince says again, "showed the greatest 
obligingness in behalf of our interests. Grey purposed proving to us 
his good will and also furthering our colonial development in general, 
as England hoped to divert German development of strength from the 
North Sea and from Europe to the ocean. 'We do not begrudge 
Germany her colonial development,' said a member of the Cabinet 
to me." 

Of the Asiatic situation, and especially of the Bagdad Railway, 
the Prince has much to say, and the purpose of the two governments 
appears to have been to divide Asia Minor into two spheres of influence. 
The economic enterprises were adjusted essentially in accordance with 
the wishes of the German Bank, and the railroad itself was prolonged 
to Basra, so that Bagdad was no longer constituted the terminal point 
of the road. An international commission was to attend to the navi- 
gation on the Shatt-el-Arab. Germany was to have a part in the 
construction of the harbor at Basra, and obtain rights in the navi- 
gation of the Tigris. 

The success of these negotiations and their consequences not merely 
to the contracting Powers, but to the world at large, are thus stated 
by the German negotiator: 

Under this treaty the whole of Mesopotamia as far as Basra became our interest 
zone, without prejudice to more ancient British rights in the Tigris navigation 
and the Wilcox irrigation establishments. Furthermore, we received the whole 
territory of the Bagdad and Anatolian railroad. 
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The coasts of the Persian Gulf and the Smyrna-Aidin railroad were considered 
as British economic territory, Syria as French, and Armenia as Russian. If both 
treaties had been concluded and published, an understanding would thereby have 
been reached with England which would forever have dispelled all doubts as to the 
possibility of an Anglo-Gennan cooperation. 

In connection with Prince Lichnowsky's Memorandum, the follow- 
ing three documents are to be considered. 

The first is entitled "Terms of the Anglo-German Agreement of 
1914," as corrected by Dr. Zimmermann, Under-Secretary at the 
outbreak of the war, and later Imperial German Secretary of State, 
and handed in 1916 to Mr. S. S. McClure.* It is thus worded: 

1. The Bagdad Railway from Constantinople to Basra is definitely left to 
German capital in cooperation with Turkey. In the territory of the Bagdad Rail- 
way German economical working will not be hindered by England. 

2. Basra becomes a sea harbor in the building of which German capital is con- 
cerned with 60 per cent and English capital with 40 per cent. For the navigation 
from Basra to the Persian Gulf the independence of the open sea is agreed to. 

3. Kuweit is excluded from the agreement between Germany and England. 

4. In the navigation of the Tigris, English capital is interested with 50 per cent, 
German capital with 25 per cent, and Turkish with 25 per cent. 

5. The oil-wells of the whole of Mesopotamia shall be developed by a British 
company, the capital of which shall be given at 50 per cent by England, at 25 per 
cent by the German Bank, at 25 per cent by the "Royal Dutch Company" (a com- 
pany which is Dutch, but closely connected with England). For the irrigation 
works there had been intended a similar understanding. The rights of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, in which, as is known, the English Government is concerned, 
remained unaffected. This society exercises south of Basra, on the Schatel-Arabia, 
as well as in all south and central Persia, a monopoly on the production and transport 
of oil. 

6. A simultaneous German-French agreement leaves free hand to French 
capital for the construction of railways in southern Syria and Palestine. 

Besides this, there is an agreement, already made before, between Germany 
and England, concerning Africa, with a repartition of their spheres of influence 
in Angola and Mozambique. 

Finally there is to be mentioned the Morocco agreement, which established the 
political predominance of France in Morocco, but, on the other hand, stated the 
principle of "open door" to the trade of all nations. 

The second is the dispatch of the Belgian Minister at Berlin to 
the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, dated February 20, 1914, 
as officially published by the German Government in its collection of 
Belgian documents found in the Foreign Office at Brussels, upon the 

1 Mr. S. S. McClure's Obstacles to Peace, 1917, pages 40-42. 
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occupation of that city by German troops.^ The material portion of 
this document, confirming Prince Lichnowsky's statements regarding 
the French agreement, is as follows: 

The Franco-Gterman agreement concerning Asia Minor, concluded very recently 
at Berlin after difficult negotiations and thanks to the personal intervention of the 
Chancellor, assures to France a large sphere of action and influence in SjTia. She 
will be able to build a railway line starting from Beiroot along the valley of the 
Orontes, back of the Antilebanon as far as Aleppo, the point of junction with the 
German lines. Another French line, also starting from Beiroot, passing through 
Homs, will reach the Euphrates in the direction of the 35th parallel. M. Cambon 
showed me on the map these lines which are not yet known to the public. The 
coast of the Mediterranean between Alexandretta and Beiroot will be neutralized; 
no railway can be built there either by Germany, or by France, be it along the coast 
or across the Antilebanon. A line of this sort was not considered necessary. It 
would arouse the hostility of the fanatic tribes of the Antilebanon, who close their 
country to Europeans and carry the products of the soil, the chief one of which is 
tobacco, to the harbor of Latakia themselves. The difficulty of the negotiations 
consisted principally in the exact delimitation of the French and German zones of 
influence (60 kilometers on each side of the railway), so as to prevent them from 
overlapping. In addition to this, France retains the railway concessions which 
she obtained from Turkey in the rich mineral district of ancient Capadocia, along 
the Black Sea, and the very profitable railway of Smyrna and Cassaba. 

The third document is entitled "The Baghdad Railway. Complete 
Anglo-German Agreement," and, as contained in the London Times 
for June 16, 1914, is as follows: 

Berlin, June 15. (Through Renter's Agency.) 

The Anglo-German Agreement regarding the Baghdad Railway and Mesopo- 
tamia has been initialed in London by Sir Edward Grey and Prince Lichnowsky, 
the German Ambassador. A complete understanding has been reached on all 
questions at issue. 

The agreement will not come into force until after the conclusion of the negotia- 
tions with Turkey, as on some material points the assent of the Porte will be 
necessary. The contents of the agreement can therefore not be divulged at present. 

In another portion of the Memorandum the German Ambassador 
writes of the Serbian crisis that led to the war of 1914, and this section 
of his revelations is a damaging indictment of the poHcy which his 
country pursued. "On board the Meteor [the Kaiser's yacht], we 

1 Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister at Berlin, to M. Davignon, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, February 20, 1914. — (Reports of the Belgian Representatives in 
Berlin, London and Paris to the Minister for Foreign Affairs in Brussels, 1905-1914.) 
• — Issued by the Imperial German Foreign Office, 1916, under the title "Belgian 
Diplomatists." No. Ill, pages 131-132. 
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heard," he says, "of the death of the Archduke, the heir to the Austrian 
Throne. His Majesty expressed regret that his efforts to win the Arch- 
duke over to his ideas had thus been rendered vain." What these 
views were, the Ambassador evidently did not know. 

Going to Berlin, he found von Bethmann-HoUweg, then Imperial 
Chancellor, much troubled at the outlook, and he complained of Rus- 
sian armaments. The distrust and dislike of Russia appeared to 
pervade the Foreign Office. Dr. Zimmermann, the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, stated that Russia was about to raise nine hundred 
thousand fresh troops, and "his words showed an unmistakable ani- 
mosity against Russia, who, he said, was everywhere in our way." 

The Prince refers to the Potsdam council on July 5, 1914, of which 
he was not informed at the time, and about which he contents himself 
with saying: "Subsequently I learned that at the decisive conver- 
sation at Potsdam on July 5 the inquiry addressed to us by Vienna 
found absolute assent among all the personages in authority; indeed, 
they added that there would be no harm if a war with Russia were to 
result." Apparently the die had been cast; Austria-Hungary was to 
take action against Serbia, and the attempt was to be made to localize 
the trouble. That is to say, the whole affair was to be looked upon 
as a bout between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, to which the European 
Powers might be spectators, but not participants. This is indicated 
by the Prince, who says: "I then received instructions that I was to 
induce the English press to take up a friendly attitude if Austria gave 
the 'death-blow' to the Great Serbian movement, and as far as possible 
I was by my influence to prevent public opinion from opposing Austria." 

The Prince believed that England could not be counted upon and 
he warned his government against the projected punitive expedition 
against the little cotintry; indeed, he says that he gave a warning 
against the whole project, which he described as "adventiu-ous and 
dangerous," and he advised that moderation be recommended to the 
Austrians because he did not believe in the localization of the conflict. 
To this warning Herr von Jagow is reported to have answered that 
Russia was not "ready," that there would doubtless be a certain amount 
of "bluster," but that the firmer Germany stood by Austria, "the more 
would Russia draw back." The Prince states that the then German 
Ambassador, Count Povuial^s, had informed his government "that 
Russia would not move in any circumstance," and that these reports 
caused Germany to "stimulate" Austria-Hungary "to the greatest 
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possible energy." Sir Edward Grey's influence with Russia was the 
only hope of maintaining peace, and the Prince therefore begged him 
to urge moderation in Russia if Austria should demand satisfaction 
from Serbia. The Prince was not successful with the English press, 
which felt that exploitation of the assassination of the Austrian heir 
for political purposes could not be justified, and the English press 
urged moderation on Austria's part. 

Upon the appearance of the ultimatum on July 24, giving Serbia 
twenty-four hours in which to accept the conditions, "the whole world," 
the Prince says, "except in Berlin and Vienna, understood that it 
meant war, and indeed world-war. The British fleet, which chanced to 
be assembled for a review, was not demobiUzed." 

In order to prevent this catastrophe, the Prince apparently urged 
Sir Edward Grey to press for a conciliatory reply from Serbia, as the 
attitude of the Russian Government showed that the situation was 
very serious. Sir Edward Grey complied, and to quote the Prince's 
language, on the attitude of the British Government at this time, 
"the Serbian reply was in accordance with British efforts; M. Pas- 
hitch [the Serbian Premier] had actually accepted everything except 
two points, about which he declared his readiness to negotiate." The 
action of Sir Edward Grey and of Russia, which had abeady suggested 
modification, was indeed very important, so important that the Prince 
felt himself justified in saying: "If Russia and England wanted war, 
in order to fall upon us, a hint to Belgrade would have been sufficient, 
and the unheard-of note would have remained unanswered." 

Sir Edward went over the Serbian reply with the German Ambas- 
sador, and they discussed Sir Edward's mediation proposal, "to arrange 
an interpretation of the two points acceptable to both parties." The 
French, the Itahan, and the German Ambassadors were to have met 
under Sir Edward's presidency, and the whole difficulty could have 
been adjusted, the Prince saying, "It would have been easy to find an 
acceptable form for the disputed points which in the main concerned 
the participation of the Austrian officials in the investigation at Bel- 
grade. Given good will, everything could have been settled in one 
or two sittings, and the mere acceptance of the British proposal would 
have relieved the tension and would have improved our relations to 
England." The Prince was so convinced of this that he urged it upon 
his government, saying that "otherwise a world-war was imminent, 
in which we had everything to lose and nothing to gain." The advice, 
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however, was rejected, as it was against the dignity of Austria, and 
Germany did not want to interfere in the Serbian affair which was the 
affair of its ally, and the Prince was directed to work for "localization 
of the conflict." 

The Prince had no illusions as to the attitude of his government, 
or misgivings as to the result of Sir Edward's policy, for he says: "Of 
course it would only have needed a hint from Berlin to make Count 
Berchtold [Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs] satisfy himself with 
a diplomatic success and put up with the Serbian reply. But this 
hint was not given. On the contrary, we pressed for war." 

Germany not only refused Sir Edward's proposal, but had none 
of its own to make. The impression, the Prince said, became stronger 
that his country desired war, and after calling attention to the Russian 
appeals and declarations of the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Czar's humble telegrams. Sir Edward's repeated proposals, the 
warning of the Itahan Foreign Minister, of the Italian Ambassador 
in Berlin, and his own urgent advice, the Prince concludes, "It was 
all of no use, for Berlin went on insisting that Serbia must be mas- 
sacred." 

"After that," the Prince says, "events moved rapidly. When Count 
Berchtold, who hitherto had played the strong man on instructions from 
Berlin, at last decided to change his course, we answered the Russian 
mobilization — after Russia had for a whole week negotiated and 
waited in vain — with our ultimatum and declaration of war." 

With England's entry into the conflict the Prince's mission was at 
an end. "It was wrecked," he says, "not by the perfidy of the British, 
but by the perfidy of our poUcy." 

Under the next section of the Memorandum the Prince has some 
reflections under the title of "Retrospect," written two years later, 
in which he ruefully comments that there was no place for him in a 
system which "tolerates only representatives who report what one 
wants to read," and he might have added in this connection what he 
says elsewhere, under a system which keeps an Ambassador iminformed 
of negotiations taking place elsewhere, and even has the counselor 
of the Embassy spy upon the Ambassador, report his conduct to the 
Foreign Ofiice, and conduct negotiations behind his back. 

After some observations that might be considered of a personal 
character, he says: 
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In spite of former aberrations, everything was still possible in July, 1914. 
Agreement with England had been reached. We should have had to send to Peters- 
biu-g a representative who at any rate reached the average standard of political 
ability, and we should have had to give Russia the certainty that we desired neither 
to dominate the Straits nor to throttle the Serbs. 

Germany, he insists, "needed neither alhances nor wars, but merely 
treaties which would protect us and others, and which would guarantee 
us an economic development for which there had been no precedent 
in history." The Prince even believes that his country could have 
taken up the question of the limitation of armaments, without needing 
to think of Austria, much less to follow whithersoever it cared to go, 
but, "I had to support in London a policy which I knew to be fallacious. 
I was punished for it, for it was a sin against the Holy Ghost." 

There are passages from two sections which should be quoted in 
the Prince's own words, as the intervention of a third hand might 
convey the impression that they had been tampered with. They are 
the "Question of Guilt," and "The Enemy Point of View." 

Under the first caption the Prince writes: 

As appears from all official publications, without the facts being controverted 
by our own White Book, which, owing to its poverty and gaps, constitutes a grave 
self-accusation; 

1. We encouraged Count Berchtold to attack Serbia, although no German 
interest was involved, and the danger of a world-war must have been known to us 

— whether we knew the text of the ultimatum is a question of complete indifference; 

2. In the days between July 23 and July 30, 1914, when M. Sazonoff emphati- 
cally declared that Russia could not tolerate an attack upon Serbia, we rejected 
the British proposals of mediation, although Serbia, Under Russian and British 
pressure, had accepted almost the whole ultimatum, and although an agreement 
about the two points in question could easily have been reached, and Count 
Berchtold was even ready to satisfy himself with the Serbian reply; 

3. On July 30, when Count Berchtold wanted to give way, we, without Austria 
having been attacked, replied to Russia's mere mobilization by sending an ultimatum 
to Petersburg, and on July 31 we declared war on the Russians, although the Tsar 
had pledged his word that as long as negotiations continued not a man should march 

— so that we deliberately destroyed the possibility of a peaceful settlement. 

In view of these indisputable facts, it is not surprising that the whole civUized 
world outside Germany attributes to us the sole guilt for the world-war. 

Under the second caption he says: 

Is it not intelligible that our enemies declare that they will not rest until a system 
is destroyed which constitutes a permanent threatening of our neighbors? Must 
they not otherwise fear that in a few years they will again have to take up arms, 
and again see their provinces overrun and their towns and villages destroyed? Were 
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those people not right who declared that it was the spirit of Treitschke and Bem- 
hardi which dominated the German people — the spirit which glorifies war as an 
aim in itself and does not abhor it as an evil? Were those people not right who 
said that among us it is still the feudal knights and Jimkers and the caste of warriors 
who rule and who fix our ideals and our values — not the civilian gentlemen? Were 
they not right who said that the love of duelling, which inspires our youth at the 
universities, lives on in those who guide the fortunes of the people? Had not the 
events at Zabern and the parliamentary debates on that case shown foreign coun- 
tries how civil rights and freedoms are valued among us, when questions of military 
power are on the other side? . . . 

That is what our enemies think, and that is what they are bound to think, 
when they see that, in spite of capitalistic industrialization, and in spite of social- 
istic organization, the living, as Friedrich Nietzsche says, are still governed by the 
dead. The principal war aim of our enemies, the democratization of Germany, 
will be achieved. 

In the same issue of the London Times of March 28, 1918, from 
which this account of Lichnowsky's revelations have been summarized, 
there is a translation of a very interesting, and what the Times calls 
"astonishing memorandum" by one Dr. Wilhelm Muhlon, a Director of 
the Krupp Works at Essen at the time of the outbreak of the war, and 
for some time thereafter. Muhlon's memorandum figured in the debate 
in the Reichstag committee on March 16, and it is stated by the Times to 
have appeared in the Berliner Tageblatt, from which it is reproduced in 
translated form. It should be stated, before proceeding to the analysis 
of the memorandum, that Dr. Muhlon is now a resident of Switzerland. 

It is natural that this memorandum should be considered in con- 
nection with that of the late German Ambassador to Great Britain, 
as it confirms some of his statements and furnishes precious information 
hitherto withheld from the pubUc, as it apparently was from the 
Imperial Ambassador at London. Dr. Muhlon records conversations 
which he had about the middle of July 1914, with Dr. Helfiferich, then 
Director of the Deutsche Bank in Berlin, and later Vice-Chancellor 
of the Empire, and with Herr Kjupp von Bohlen and Halbach, head 
of the Krupp firm, of which Dr. Muhlon was a Director. 

The Krupp people were interested in some large transactions in 
Bulgaria and Turkey, and apparently Dr. Muhlon saw Helfferich in 
regard to them. The Deutsche Bank was evidently unwilling to meet 
Dr. Muhlon's advances. Dr. Helfferich stated the reasons in a 
peculiarly frank and interesting manner: 

The political situation has become very menacing. The Deutsche Bank nmst 
in any case wait before entering into any further engagements abroad. The Aus- 
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trians have just been with the Kaiser. In a week's time Vienna will send a very- 
severe ultimatum to Serbia, with a very short interval for the answer. The ulti- 
matum will contain demands such as pimishment of a number of oflBcers, dissolution 
of jwlitical associations, criminal investigations in Serbia by Austrian officials, 
and, in fact, a whole series of definite satisfactions will be demanded at once; other- 
wise Austria-Hungary will declare war on Serbia. 

This implied a very considerable familiarity with the future as 
well as with the past, and it is not surprising, as German finance and 
German diplomacy are so interrelated, that one involves the other. 

The future Vice-Chancellor had evidently and properly enough been 
taken into the secret, for Dr. Miihlon continues that Dr. Helfferich 
added: 

The Kaiser had expressed his decided approval of this procedure on the part 
of Austria-Hungary. He had said that he regarded a conflict with Serbia as an 
internal affair between these two countries, in which he would permit no other 
state to interfere. If Russia mobilized, he would mobilize also. But in his case 
mobilization meant immediate war. This time there would be no oscillation. 

This was probably a reference to the Moroccan question, in which 
war trembled in the balance, but peace eventually tipped the scales. 

According to Helfferich, "the Austrians were extremely well satis- 
fied at this determined attitude on the part of the Kaiser." 

This disclosure made a very great impression upon Dr. Muhlon, 
who had feared a world-war, and apparently felt that it could not be 
avoided imless France and Russia reconsidered their attitude. Upon 
his return from BerUn to Essen it was natural that Dr. Muhlon should 
communicate this bit of news to Herr Krupp von Bohlen, and Dr. 
Helfferich had given him permission to do so, but it was not news to 
Herr von Bohlen, who had recently been with the Kaiser and who, 
according to Dr. Muhlon, "had spoken to him also of his conversation 
with the Austrians, and of its result, but he [evidently meaning the 
Kaiser] had described the matter as so secret that he [Krupp] would 
not even have dared to inform his own directors." KIrupp confirmed 
Helfferich's statements, sajdng that the situation was very serious, 
and that "the Kaiser had told him that he would declare war imme- 
diately if Russia mobilized, and that this time people would see that he 
did not turn about." The subsequent events have shown that these 
two gentlemen were only too well informed, as on the very day indi- 
cated by Helfferich, the Austrian ultimatum appeared. 

Meeting Dr. Helfferich after the ultimatum had been sent, that 
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gentleman is reported by Dr. Miihlon to have said "that the Kaiser 
had gone on his northern cruise only as a 'blind '; he had not arranged 
the cruise on the usual extensive scale but was remaining close at hand 
and keeping in constant touch"; there was nothing to do but to wait 
and to see what would happen, and according to Dr. Helfferich, as 
recorded by Dr. Muhlon, the Austrians did not expect the ultimatum 
to be accepted, and they were "acting rapidly, before the other Powers 
could find time to interfere." 

In a subsequent conversation had with Herr Krupp von Bohlen, 
the statement of the German Government that Austria-Himgary had 
acted alone, without Germany's previous knowledge, was the subject 
of discussion, and such conduct on the part of Germany appeared to 
them inexplicable, as it has to many others, inasmuch as by so doing 
Germany apparently gave Austria a free hand, without informing itself 
as to what that hand would do. Herr von Bohlen, therefore, asked 
his friend, von Jagow, then Imperial Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with whom he was very intimate, who informed him that "he 
had nothing to do with the text of the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum, 
and that Germany had never made any such demands." Herr von 
Bohlen remarked that such action was inconceivable, and Herr von 
Jagow is stated to have replied that he, as a diplomatist, had naturally 
thought of inquiring as to the extent to which Austria had intended to 
go, but when called in "the Kaiser had," to quote Dr. Muhlon's memo- 
randum, "so committed himself that it was too late for any procedure 
according to diplomatic custom, and there was nothing more to be 
done." 

It was not to be expected that Lichnowsky's Memorandum would 
be allowed to pass without notice on the part of the Imperial officials 
whom the Prince had imphcated in the misconduct of German affairs. 
On March 20, 1918, Herr von Jagow made some observations on the 
Memorandum in the Nmth German Gazette. Certain minor matters 
are questioned, and some errors of detail corrected, but the former 
Imperial Secretary of State proceeds with the care and caution becoming 
one who was apparently writing from memory. Certain statements 
which von Jagow advances on his own account are of more than ordinary 
interest, and seem to be admissions of the general correctness of Lich- 
nowsky's Memorandum, and in any event are to be considered as 
evidence coming from German sources that Great Britain had by 
negotiation removed great and outstanding differences which, but for 
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other reasons, would and should have prevented the two nations from 
falling out. Thus Herr von Jagow says: 

When, in January, 1913, 1 was appointed Secretary of State I regarded an Anglo- 
German rapprochement as desirable, and an agreement about the points at which 
our interests touched or crossed as obtainable. In any case, I wanted to try to work 
in this sense. A main point for us was the Mesopotamia-Asia Minor question — 
the so-called Baghdad policy — because it had become for us a question of prestige. 
If England wanted to push us out there, a conflict seemed, indeed, to me to be hardly 
avoidable. As soon as possible I took up in Berlin the settlement about the Bagh- 
dad Railway. We found the English Government ready to meet us, and the result 
was the agreement which had almost been completed when the world-war broke 
out. 

At the same time the negotiations about the Portuguese colonies, which had been 
begun by Count Mettemich and continued by Baron Marschall, were resumed by 
Prince Lichnowsky. I intended to begin later on — when the Baghdad railway 
question, in my opinion the most important question, had been settled — further 
agreements about other questions, in the Far East, for example." i 

This would seem to be an admission that agreement was reached 
with Great Britain concerning the Bagdad policy and the Portuguese 
colonies, and of the correctness of Lichnowsky's account of these trans- 
actions. The reason for the refusal to complete and to publish these 
treaties at that time is thus stated by the former Imperial Secretary: 

With well-justified prudence we intended to postpone publication until an 
appropriate moment, when the danger of adverse criticism was no longer so acute 
— if possible simultaneously with the publication of the Baghdad Treaty, which 
also was on the eve of conclusion. The fact that two great agreements had been 
concluded between England and us would have made the reception considerably 
more favorable, and would have helped us over the defects of the Portuguese agree- 
ment. Our hesitation was due to respect for the effect of the agreement, with 
which we desired to achieve an improvement of our relations to England and not 
a fresh disturbance of them. It is true — although this was a secondary considera- 
tion — that we were also influenced by the aims which we were then making to 
secure economic interests in the Portuguese colonies; these interests would, of course, 
have been more difficult to secure if the agreement had been published. 

Herr von Jagow, like Prince Lichnowsky, pays his tribute to Sir 
Edward Grey, but reproaches him with not preventing the war. This 
would indeed be a serious charge, if Sir Edward could have prevented 
it, but it is at any rate less serious than that he had begun it. On this 
point and the apparent disinclination of the English people to go to 
war, Herr von Jagow remarks: 

1 Reproduced in part, in English translation, in the London Times, April 1, 
1918. 
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I am by no means willing to adopt the opinion, which is at present widely held 
in Germany, that England laid all the mines which caused the war; on the con- 
trary, I believe in Sir Edward Grey's love of peace and in his serious wish to reach 
an agreement with us. But he had involved himself too deeply in the net of Franco- 
Russian policy. He could no longer find the way out, and he did not prevent the 
world-war — as he could have done. Among the English people also the war was 
not popular, and Belgium had to serve as a battlefield. 

It is with diflSculty that the undersigned has resisted the temptation 
of an observation here and there of his own, but as a citizen of a bellig- 
erent country, he has endeavored to refrain from comment, and to 
allow the views of the various personages quoted or summarized to 
speak for themselves. But what would seem prejudice on the part of 
a citizen of a country at war with the Imperial German Government 
may not seem to be so on the part of a German subject. Therefore, 
a portion of a letter is quoted in conclusion, written from Bern, to the 
then Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg, under date 
of May 7, 1917, by Dr. Wilhehn Muhlon, who, after the outbreak of the 
war, had, in 1916, negotiated treaties on behalf of Germany with 
Roumania before its entry into the war. This letter is printed in the 
London Times of April 4, 1918, and is said to have been given to the 
correspondent of the Parisian Socialist journal L'HumaniU and pub- 
lished by him with the writer's consent: 

However great the nimiber and weight of the mistakes accumulated on the 
German side since the beginning of the war, I nevertheless persisted for a long time 
in the belief that a belated foresight would at last dawn upon the minds of our 
directors. . . . 

But since the first days of 1917 1 have abandoned all hope as regards the present 
directors of Germany. Our offer of peace without indication of our war aims, 
the accentuation of the submarine war, the deportation of Belgians, the systematic 
destruction in France, and the torpedoing of English hospital ships have so degraded 
the governors of the German Empire that I am profoimdly convinced that they are 
disqualified forever from the elaboration and conclusion of a sincere and just agree- 
ment. The personalities may change, but they can not remain the representatives 
of the German cause. 

The German people will not be able to repair the grievous crimes committed 
against its own present and future, and against that of Europe and the whole human 
race until it is represented by different men with a different mentality. To tell 
the truth, it is mere justice that its reputation throughout the whole world is as 
bad as it is. The triumph of its methods — the methods by which it has hitherto 
conducted the war both militarily and politically — would constitute a defeat for 
the ideas and the supreme hopes of mankind. One has only to imagine that a 
people exhausted, demoralized, or hating violence, should consent to a peace with 
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a government which has conducted such a war, in order to understand how the gen- 
eral level and the changes of life of the peoples would remain black and deceptive. 
As a man and as a German who desires nothing but the welfare of the deceived 
and tortured German people, I turn away definitely from the present representatives 
of the German rigvme. And I have only one wish — that all independent men may 
do the same, and that many Germans may understand and act. 

That the soul of Germany, as its friends in other days have seen 
it or felt it to be, may regain the ascendancy, and that the ideals of 
Kant may prevail over the practices of Clausewitz and his successors, 
is the hope and prayer of the undersigned. 

James Brown Scott. 



